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The Book Club of California 


FOUNDED IN 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit association of book- 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to seven hundred and fifty members. When vacancies exist 
membership is open to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications 
are approved by the Board of Directors. Regular Membership involves no responsi- 
bilities beyond payment of the annual dues of $15.00.* Dues date from the month 
of the member’s election. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series, The Vine in Early California. They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of 
buying the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per member. 
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*Excerpt from by-laws of the Club: “...of the total of $15.00 annual dues...the amount of $2.00 shall 
be in consideration for the Quarterly News-Letter ...and the additional amount of $3.00 shall be in con- 
sideration for the annual keepsakes...’ Extra copies of keepsakes or Wews-Letters, when available, are 
sold to members at 50c each. Membership dues and contributions (including books or documents, at 
current market value, suitable for the Club’s library) are deductible in computing income taxes. 
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Zamorano Club: An Historical Sketch 
by Tyrus G. Harmsen* 


cc } 

HERE was not much variety in life as it was lived in 

the eighties in Topeka, Kansas, but there was spice and 

ample seasoning in the gathering of books. ‘There was 
no local market, but there were many catalogues... .’? These 
words, recollected over twenty-five years ago by W. Irving Way, 
seem appropriate to open the Zamorano Club story. All who 
have known the joy and excitement of poring over booksellers’ 
catalogues will recognize from this quotation that Mr. Way was 
a true-born bookman. And although he himself was not the actual 
founder of the Zamorano Club, he was closely linked with its 
establishment, for it was his influence in the mid-twenties on a 
handful of Los Angeles book-collectors that did lead to the forma- 
tion of the Zamorano Club—the Los Angeles counterpart of the 
Grolier Club of New York, the Caxton Club of Chicago, and 
other similar groups. 


*Mr. Harmsen is on the staff of the Henry E. Huntington Library, and is editor 
of Hoja Volante, The Zamorano Club’s journal. 
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The genesis of a club is always of interest. In the Spring num- 
ber of the Quarterly News-Letter it was a pleasure to have recorded 
by Oscar Lewis an account of the origin of The Book Club of 
California. What a mighty oak has come forth from that tiny 
seed, planted so accidentally over forty years ago! Now for a 
brief survey of how the spirit of Irving Way led to the founda- 
tion of the Zamorano Club. 

While in Topeka, Way was employed by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. He came to realize, however, that in spite of reading book 
catalogues for pleasure, he yearned for a more literary atmos- 
phere than Kansas could afford at that time. So he decided to 
give up railroading and move to Chicago. There he founded 
the publishing firm of Way & Williams. Good design in book- 
making was an uppermost factor in his mind. Bruce Rogers and 
others who were to make names for themselves in the field of the 
graphic arts received some of their early experience at Way & 
Willams. Indicative of Way’s interest in fine bookmaking was 
his trip to England to arrange with William Morris to issue 
Rossetti’s Hand and Soul at the Kelmscott Press with the Way & 
Williams imprint, the only Kelmscott of which copies were es- 
pecially printed for America. In spite of a brilliant career, how- 
ever, the firm of Way & Williams was short-lived, and in the 
early 1900’s Way came west to settle in Los Angeles. 

Still clinging to his love of books and literature, Way soon oc- 
cupied himself by selling an occasional volume to local residents 
and libraries. Those who knew him speak in most affectionate 
terms of his friendliness, generosity, and, above all, of his knowl- 
edge and love of books. A purchase from him was more than the 
customary commercial transaction for the buyer. With each sale 
there was an anecdote or sidelight on the life of the author, a 
clipping, or some worth-while remark to further endear the 
volume to its new owner. 

Along in the early ‘Twenties, one of the men Irving Way came 
to know was A. Gaylord Beaman, who was working at the time 
for the Santa Fe. “‘Gay,”’ as he was known to his friends, was an 
ardent book-collector and soon introduced Way to a fellow book- 
lover, W. W. Clary, a lawyer. Shortly thereafter, the shy Mr. 
Way commenced calling on Mr. Clary, bringing along a book or 
two, and always a wealth of book lore for the conversation. In 
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the course of these visits, Way spoke to Clary of his interest in the 
making of fine books and also about the possibility of forming a 
book club in Los Angeles. Way, as an early member of the Grolier 
Club and a founding member of the Caxton Club, knew the joys 
of bookmen’s gatherings and probably envisioned a similar group 
for Los Angeles. Because of Way’s interest in the book arts, Clary 
introduced him to another lawyer he thought Way should know 
—Arthur M. Ellis who was an historian, printer, and bookman, 
as well. 

On October 19, 1927, W. W. Clary happened to invite these 
three men—Way, Beaman, and Ellis—to have dinner with him 
at the University Club. Five persons, however, sat down together 
that evening. Garner Beckett, a manufacturer, had been in Clary’s 
office until late that afternoon and Clary asked him to join with 
the others for dinner. A record kept of this occasion tells that the 
five men ‘‘discussed generally the possibility of forming a group.” 
Messrs. Way, Clary, and Ellis spoke of various aspects of the art 
of printing, and the meeting adjourned at 10 p. m. Having en- 
joyed this get-together, the five agreed to meet informally again 
during the next few months. At the December meeting, new- 
comers included Robert O. Schad and Robert E. Cowan, li- 
brarians; Charles K. Adams, another Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa 
Fe man; John Treanor, a manufacturer; and Bruce McCallister 
and Gregg Anderson, printers. Finally, on January 25, 1928, the 
club was officially organized. Arthur M. Ellis, gifted with the 
talent for leadership, was elected president and the management 
of the club was vested in a board of seven governors. One of the 
first acts of this body was to secure modest quarters in the Brad- 
bury Building. ‘There the nucleus of a club library was placed in 
the capable hands of W. Irving Way. The club was founded, but 
it lacked a name! The situation was soon remedied. Robert E. 
Cowan suggested naming the club after California’s first printer, 
Agustin Vicente Zamorano. The selection was an auspicious 
one, for it reflected the founding members’ interest in the art of 
printing, as well as having its source associated with California’s 
past. 

The purposes of the Zamorano Club were set forth in a thin 
volume issued in 1929: 
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‘Primarily to establish contact and encourage exchange 
of thought among its members, who shall be men in- 
terested in Fine Books. 

“To gather and maintain a collection of books and other 
objects relating to or illustrating the arts of the book. 

‘To produce occasionally such books or pamphlets as will 
promote the aims of the Club. 

“To establish and maintain suitable quarters for the 
Club.” 


In the twenty-seven years of its existence the club has established 
itself well and has carried out these original purposes with a fine 
spirit. The group, too, has enjoyed a remarkable degree of con- 
tinuity in its membership. In 1935 there were fifty-nine members 
and today there are ninety-two, including the non-resident and 
honorary categories in each figure. Thirty-one of the current 
members have been in the club for twenty years or more, a fact 
which speaks well for members’ interest in the club. 

Were there a list of Zamorano Club programs from the early 
days to the present similar to the one included in the handsome 
Chronology of Twenty-five Years issued in 1954 by the Roxburghe 
Club of San Francisco, the reader, by making a comparison, 
would note a striking similarity of meeting subjects. During the 
early years, particularly, and indeed throughout the life of the 
Zamorano Club, various aspects of printing have been specially 
featured. Distinguished guest speakers have included George W. 
Jones, D. B. Updike, Porter Garnett, Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
and Frederic W. Goudy. 

Speakers for the monthly dinner meetings have usually been 
drawn from the club membership. To give a hint of the informa- 
tive programs and, equally, of the many good times the Zam- 
oranistas have enjoyed at their gatherings, a few meetings will 
be noted. Thinking back to December of 1933, for instance, one’s 
mouth waters at the thought of sitting down around the horse- 
shoe table at which Henry R. Wagner and Henry O. Wheeler 
carved great roasts and toasts were drunk in Burgundy from John 
Treanor’s own ranch. In January 1935, members attended their 
own book auction, with a catalogue printed for the occasion by 
Ward Ritchie, and then heard Leslie E. Bliss speak on the Carter- 
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Pollard disclosures. The evening of December 4, 1937, Frank J. 
Hogan spoke on ‘‘An Hour with Great Elizabethans,” supple- 
menting his talk with an exhibition of first and rare early editions 
of Elizabethan works from his own fine collection. On several 
other occasions Mr. Hogan had members sitting on the edge of 
their chairs as he pulled one rarity after another from his always 
chock-full briefcase. By mentioning the names of such men as 
Robert E. Cowan, Gregg Anderson, J. Gregg Layne, Paul Jordan- 
Smith, Phil Townsend Hanna, Robert O. Schad, Carl I. Wheat, 
Dr. Frederick Webb Hodge, and Jean Hersholt, one can conjure 
up an indication of the fine programs held in the course of the 
past twenty-seven years. 

‘““Wayzgoose”’ is almost the proper term (as well as being an 
intriguing word) to describe the occasional outings made by the 
club. In June of 1935, for example, the jovial Zamoranistas jour- 
neyed southward by bus to John ‘Treanor’s ranch near Mt. Palo- 
mar. One envies those who can personally recollect that evening 
of eating, drinking, speech- and music-making out under great 
oak trees, with a view looking down the valley across Warner’s 
ranch. Another similar and well-remembered visit was to the 
ranch of Will Clary. More recently a new dimension has been 
added to the club’s gallivantings—the gala joint meetings with 
the Roxburghe Club. The first was held two years ago in San 
Francisco, with the Roxburghers outdoing themselves, and last 
fall the Zamoranistas tried their best to return the favor. 

The noon lunch meetings were started in 1931, at first half- 
way between the monthly evening meetings. According to Mr. 
Adams, these noon-time gatherings were very near to the heart 
of Arthur Ellis, who even took pains to see that someone had a 
paper ready for the occasion or was prepared to lead a discussion 
on some bookish subject. The lunches soon became weekly gather- 
ings, except on days of evening meetings, and the formal discus- 
sions gave way to the informal and truly delightful affairs which 
members have been enjoying Wednesday noons for years. One 
never knows who will be present but, regardless, the discourse is 
always lively and rewarding. 

In 1930 the Alexandria Hotel became the new quarters for the 
club. Charles Adams writes that the clubroom was ‘‘a fine large 
room, remote from the street and its noise; beautifully paneled 
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in soft, grey wood, heavily carpeted, and with bookshelves ample 
for growth.”? With the closing of the Alexandria in 1934, a room 
was taken in the University Club which has since served as the 
home of the Zamoranistas. In addition to bookshelves along sev- 
eral walls, the appearance of the present room is further enhanced 
by portraits and photographs of early and illustrious members. 
Hanging on the west wall, for example, is an oil portrait of 
the shy, greying W. Irving Way. In one corner, standing as a 
constant reminder of the club’s interest in the art of printing, 
there is a small Washington handpress, on loan through the cour- 
tesy of Carl I. Wheat. 

From its beginning the club has fostered a select library, which 
now contains over a thousand volumes. Dr. Henry R. Wagner 
should be named particularly as a benefactor, for many of the 
books have been generously given by him. The nature of the 
library may be understood from the type of books sought for its 
shelves: books written by members, about members, or in which 
a member has had a hand, such as the printing or designing of 
the book; publications of other book clubs; books about books; 
and examples of good bookmaking. In April of 1939 the club 
purchased an almost complete set of the Grolier Club publica- 
tions. Through the interest and liberality of club members, the 
library continues to prosper. 

Books published by the club include George L. Harding’s 
splendid work on Zamorano issued in 1934; two titles by Henry 
R. Wagner: Bullion to Books (1942) and Sixty Years of Book Collect- 
ing (1952); and the well-known <amorano Eighty: A Selection of 
Distinguished California Books Made by Members of the <amorano Club 
(1945), a list which has come to be recognized as authoritative 
and is frequently cited by booksellers. 

An occasional periodical for the club was first edited and 
printed in 1934 by Bruce McCallister. Dr. Wagner appropriately 
suggested Hoja Volante (Flying Leaf) as a name. Thirteen num- 
bers were issued ‘‘now and then” by the end of 1938, at which 
time publication was suspended, due to rumors of war and in- 
creasing activities of members. During World War II, however, 
indefatigable Charles K. Adams wrote and mimeographed a 
series of news-letters and mailed them to scattered members, 
much to their delight. In 194.7 Hoja Volante was revived and has 
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since been sent to members more or less quarterly. ‘wo of the 
most stalwart contributors have been Lawrence Clark Powell, 
currently president of the club, and Charles K. Adams. The latter 
is certainly one of the club’s most widely read members and from 
time to time has shared his reading adventures with fellow Zam- 
oranistas by contributing to the columns of Hoja Volante. 

The Zamorano Club, like its congenial counterpart in the Bay 
City, has provided its members with an opportunity of sharing 
with one another their mutual interests in books and printing, 
in collecting, and in such kindred fields as history, literature, and 
travel. Charles Adams, in closing his talk given February 6, 1952, 
on the club’s history, said: ‘‘Like printing, the Zamorano Club 
seems to have been born grown-up; like printing, too, it has aged 
gracefully and well.’? And so may the Zamorano Club long con- 
tinue to provide a pleasant association for its members. 


The Anvil Press 
Unique Publishers of Hand-printed Books 


by joseph Graves” 


HE ANVIL PRESS is composed of a small group of in- 

dividuals who share an interest in fine letterpress printing. 

Collectively, they perform a task that none of them could 
undertake individually: the publication of two or three books a 
year printed on a handpress. ‘The members, most of them from 
central Kentucky, meet several times a year in Lexington to dis- 
cuss texts for publications. Thus far, works of literary excellence 
no longer available in well-printed editions have been chosen. 
That these well-printed books may be made available to libraries 
and collectors at prices ranging from five to ten dollars a volume, 
the proof-reading, sewing and casing, bookkeeping and secre- 
tarial work are performed by the members themselves. When the 


*Treasurer of the Anvil Press; student of handpress printing; proprietor of the 
Gravesend Press, a private press in Lexington, Kentucky. 
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text has been agreed upon, Victor Hammer gives the book its 
form, and his son, Jacob Hammer, sets the type and prints the 
signatures on dampened handmade paper. The signatures are 
sewn by hand and the books are cased in a warm sand-colored 
Duna cover paper over boards. 

The Anvil Press owes its founding to Victor Hammer, a Vien- 
nese by birth (1882), who came to Lexington, Kentucky, in 1948 
as Artist-in-Residence at Transylvania College. Quite early in 
life he developed an aptitude for drawing and he studied paint- 
ing in the Royal Academy of Art in Vienna. His paintings are 
to be found in the Neue Pinakothek in Munich, the Stedelijk in 
Amsterdam, the Albertina in Vienna, as well as in private col- 
lections throughout Europe and the United States. 

Like his contemporaries, Rudolf Koch and Eric Gill, Victor 
Hammer has always had a consuming interest in letter forms, 
punch-cutting, and printing. In Florence, in 1930, in company 
with a group of local craftsmen, he constructed a wooden hand- 
press*, while with Paul Koch, son of Rudolf Koch, he cut the 
punches for the Samson type. This type was first used in the 
Samson Agonistes, a notable private-press book, being printed on a 
wooden press and from type cast in the Hammer workshop in 
Florence. Like Gill and Koch, Hammer is a craftsman who feels 
that man’s creative faculties find their noblest expression in work 
performed by the human hand. Since 1930, in Europe and later 
as professor of art at Wells College in Aurora, New York, and as 
Artist-in-Residence at Transylvania College in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, he has continued to cut punches for his uncial type; with 
his son, Jacob Hammer, and sometimes alone, he has continued 
to produce hand-printed books, flawless in composition and press- 
work. 

R. Hunter Middleton, head of the Department of ‘Type Design 
of the Ludlow Typograph Company, has long been a friend of 
the Hammers. It was at his instigation that Hammer became 
Artist-in-Residence at Transylvania College. He is one of the 
charter members of the Anvil Press. Other members of the press, 
most of them former students, have become craftsmen under 





*This wooden handpress was recently acquired by the Margaret I. King Library 
of the University of Kentucky and is now on display as part of the library’s collection 
of Hammer material. 
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Hammer’s tutelage. Carolyn Reading produces books on her 
handpress, which successfully emulate the Hammer manner of 
hand-printing. She has just completed 250 copies of selections 
from the first book of Coeli Sedulius’ Opus Paschale, printed in 
Latin with interlinear translation in English. This little book, 
hand-set in the American Uncial type, will be published by the 
Anvil Press in August. Harriett McDonald Holladay makes wood- 
cut illustrations and her work will very likely appear in future 
books. Together the members perform editorial tasks. Maria Biz- 
zoni of the Emma Willard Schools has helped editorially, Clavia 
Goodman makes translations from the German, Gordon Bech- 
anan, Caroline Russel, and Martha J. Livesay do research and 
proof-reading, and Virginia Clark Hagan addresses the prospec- 
tuses. The finances of the press are managed by Joseph C. Graves. 

That the Anvil Press is no rich man’s avocation is attested by 
the fact that the members are composed of housewives, a type 
designer, a merchant, a farmer, and a group of individuals en- 
gaged in library work. Under the influence of Victor Hammer, 
they have been drawn into the great tradition of letterpress print- 
ing; by pooling their time and financial resources, they are pro- 
ducing hand-printed books at prices within reach of libraries and 
collectors of modest means. 

In 1952 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’s Oration on the Dignity 
of Man was selected as the first publication. ‘The English text 
was set in Garamond type and the correlated Latin text was set 
in Emerson type and inserted as a page inset. ‘The Elizabeth 
Livermore Forbes translation was used. Victor Hammer created 
an arresting title page with a simple arrangement of recut Gara- 
mond capitals and Jacob Hammer printed 225 copies of the book 
on dampened Kelmscott paper. ‘The book was published in the 
Summer of 1953. 

Since 1930, Victor Hammer has been slowly evolving a type 
from his own handwriting, engraving the steel punches by hand 
in the tradition of the old masters of type design. The American 
Uncial type, representing a half century of labor, is regarded as 
a type suitable for religious, philosophical literature—limited, to 
be sure, but an admirable vehicle of expression for works of a 
literary nature. 

When choosing Chaucer’s Booke of the Duchesse as its second 
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publication, the American Uncial type was naturally selected. 
During the Winter of 1953 and the Spring of 1954, Jacob Ham- 
mer printed 225 copies of the Booke of the Duchesse in black and 
red on Hayle English handmade paper. ‘The book was priced at 
$7.50. The first book of the Anvil Press resulted in a loss of several 
hundred dollars; the Booke of the Duchesse will result in a modest 
profit. Both books are distinguished by excellent composition and 
presswork. 

By performing the clerical tasks themselves and by practicing 
frugal economies wherever possible, the entire financial resources 
of the Anvil Press are thus funnelled into one channel: fine letter- 
press printing. 

An encouraging increase in the number He subscribers by the 
Summer of 1954 gave the Anvil Press the courage to undertake 
its most ambitious publication: the reprinting in four separate 
volumes of the Four Gospels of the New Testament from the first 
English translation (1526) of William Tyndale. This long neg- 
lected masterpiece of English prose, on which all subsequent Wew 
Testament versions lean so heavily, has been unavailable in a well- 
printed edition for many decades. ‘To capture the archaic charm 
of ‘T'yndale’s early sixteenth century prose style, Victor Hammer 
laid out the four volumes in Rudolf Koch’s Jessen type. Using 
the drawings from the Holkham Bzble as his models, he has made 
a series of eight woodcuts as frontispiece illustrations, two for each 
volume. Jacob Hammer is printing 300 copies of the four volumes 
in black and red on unbleached Arnold hand-made paper. At 
this writing three volumes have been completed. ‘The prepublica- 
tion price for the set of four volumes is $40.00; after the fourth 
volume is completed, the set will sell for $50.00. ‘To defray the 
cost of paper and printing over the time required to produce the 
set, the Anvil Press convinced a Lexington bank of its worthy 
intentions and received a loan of $5,000. As subscriptions for the 
set are received, this debt is being liquidated; the members are 
now grateful they had the courage to place Tyndale’s long-for- 
gotten New Testament back on the shelves of English literature 
once again. 

The members of the Anvil Press and other friends and admirers 
of Victor Hammer throughout the United States have contrib- 
uted over $5,000 to the University of Kentucky libraries for a 
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permanent collection of Hammer’s letters, manuscripts, books, 
and works in the graphic arts. Thus, Lexington, Kentucky, 
through Victor Hammer’s influence during the past seven years, 
has erected a small milestone in the field of fine printing. None 
of the members of the Anvil Press could afford to establish a press 
on the scale of the Kelmscott or the Ashendene. But with a 
quickened consciousness of fine books, with a willingness to work 
together, they are proving that hand-printed books can be pub- 
lished and sold at modest prices throughout the United States 
today. 


A Message from the President 


HREE events of recent months have brought The Book 
Club of California to a major turning point in its history. 
The first was the move to more adequate and more suit- 
able quarters, in which we now take so much pleasure. The 
second was the gift to the Club Library, by a member who wishes 
to remain anonymous, of an outstanding collection of books in 
our fields of typographic interest. ‘The third was the gift of $5,000, 
also by an anonymous donor, which has been set apart as the 
basis for what may someday become a modest endowment. All 
three of these events occurred during the highly successful ad- 
ministration of Mrs. John I. Walter as the Club’s president. 
When the new administration took office last March, it was 
recognized that these major developments had created certain 
new problems of policy, and a committee of the three Club ex- 
presidents, Mrs. Walter and Messrs. Morgan Gunst and George 
L. Harding, was therefore appointed to consider and report on 
(1) the suggestion (made by the 1955 Nominating Committee) 
that a system of “‘rotating directorships” be inaugurated, and (2) 
the most appropriate course for the Club to pursue in respect to 
its Library. Item (1) was approved by the Committee, and later 
by the Board of Directors, with the result that a Constitutional 
Amendment was adopted at the meeting of members on June 
27, 1955, authorizing the directors to inaugurate a system under 
which five directors (out of fifteen) will be elected each year, no 
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director to serve more than two consecutive three-year terms. It 
is hoped that through this means many more members may be 
persuaded—over the years—to serve the Club as directors, and 
that at the same time a growing number of ex-directors will be 
developed, whose continuing interest in and willingness to serve 
the Club, when needed, will be enhanced by their background 
and experience as former members of its active management. 

The second item on which this Committee of ‘“‘elder states- 
men” is at work has not proved as readily determinable as was 
that of rotating directorship. ‘The problem is easy to state, but 
bids fair to be difficult of solution. It is, in brief, whether the Club 
should remain reasonably content with its present (augmented) 
Library, or should move toward a larger and even better collec- 
tion—and, if so, what are the appropriate directions for it to take? 
The members will hear much more about this particular prob- 
lem before our final policy is adopted, and all will be asked to 
afford the Club’s administration such counsel as they may be 
able and willing to provide. 

This question of the Library and its appropriate course is not 
new, but it has now been suddenly so accentuated that an early 
basic policy determination seems essential. As far back as 1937, 
in an article entitled ‘“‘A Plan for a Typographic Library” (Wews- 
Letter, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 4-8), it was urged by an anonymous 
writer that major stress be placed upon the nature and history 
of Pacific Coast typography. Twelve years later (News-Letter, Vol. 
XV, No. 1, p. 12), the Club’s members, responding to a question- 
naire, voted for a library to contain preferably: (1) examples of 
Western printing (158 votes), (2) books about books (120 votes), 
(3) books on printing and presses (117 votes) and (4) bibliog- 
raphies (108 votes). 

If the Club were to bend its efforts enthusiastically in any one 
of these several directions—or perhaps more than one, or even 
in some other direction—it could without doubt, over the years, 
develop an outstanding library in its chosen fields of interest. But 
there are difficulties. This Club has at all times existed primarily 
to publish outstanding books, and in this aim it has had no little 
success. Were it to amass a great typographic library (or one on 
the history of book publishing, as one director has recently sug- 
gested), it would soon be met with the necessity for a librarian 
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—since the effective volunteer help that has been so successful 
to date would no longer suffice. There would also be problems of 
housing, cataloguing and insuring the collection, and as yet no 
one has suggested how the means to keep pace with such added 
and inevitable problems could be provided. We need your ad- 
vice and counsel on this important issue. 

Later this year, it is proposed to supplement the current highly 
popular Keepsakes anent the vine in California with an exhibit 
of California wine-labels. If any member has such labels—especi- 
ally early ones—the Exhibits Committee would appreciate the 
opportunity to use them. Moreover, the success of the meeting 
of members on June 27 was such that a similar meeting is planned 
for the Fall, probably at the time of the exhibit just mentioned. 

In conclusion, may I take this occasion to invite every member 
to visit the Club’s beautiful new quarters, and to tell us in what 
way you would be willing to serve this interesting and eminently 
worth-while circle of booklovers. The list of committee chairmen 
and members appearing elsewhere in this issue of the News-Letter 
discloses only a few phases of our activities, but bears evidence of 
the large number of members who are actively serving the Club 
and helping in its progress. Such participation is both pleasant 
and rewarding and all who desire to join these active groups will 
be most welcome. —CARL I. WHEAT 


Joseph benry Jackson 


By the passing, on July 15, 1955, of Joseph Henry Jackson the 
country at large, and the West Coast in particular, lost a dis- 
tinguished, influential, and uncommonly able bookman. Joe 
Jackson’s long and immensely valuable contributions to the 
world of books are too well known to need elaboration here. Of 
his long-standing interest in our Club, and his support of its ac- 
tivities, all members are aware. For more than ten years he was 
a member of the Board of Directors and a faithful attendant at 
its meetings, where his enthusiasm, sound judgment, and broad 
knowledge of all matters pertaining to West Coast literature 
proved immensely valuable. Over the years his warm personality, 
no less than his sage counsel and ever-generous participation in 
its activities, contributed much to the Club’s success. He will be 
sorely missed. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1955-’56 
Publications: Oscar Lewis, Chairman; Miss Edith M. Coulter, James D. Hart, 
David Magee, W. W. Robinson, Frank H. Abbott, III. 
Keepsakes, 1955: James D. Hart, Oscar Lewis. 
Keepsakes, 1956: Robert de Roos, Chairman; Donald A. Charnock, 
Warren Howell, John A. Hussey, Albert Shumate. 

Exhibits: Duncan H. Olmsted, Chairman; John W. Borden, William B. Beatty, 
Mrs. Herbert Fahey, Mrs. R. F. Ferguson, Mrs. Harold A. Wollenberg. 
Library: Albert Sperisen, Chairman; J. Terry Bender, Wm. P. Barlow, Jr., 
Donald R. Fleming, Edward Herrill, Ivan H. Johnson. 
Membership: Joseph Bransten, Chairman; Frank H. Abbott, Jr., 

Mrs. Frank Gerbode, Michael Harrison, E. Rene Leach, 

Lawrence Livingston, Mrs. Daniel Volkmann. 

House: Mrs. John I. Walter, Chairman; Mrs. Perry Biestman, 

Mrs. David Skinner. 

Publicity: Worth Seymour, Chairman; Duncan Olmsted, Jack W. Stauffacher, 
Mrs. Mayo Hayes O’Donnell. 

Club Policy: Mrs. John I. Walter, Morgan A. Gunst, George L. Harding. 
Ways and Means: T. M. Lilienthal, Chairman; Paul Bissinger, Carroll T. Harris, 
Kenneth K. Bechtel, Edwin J. Beinecke, Martin S. Mitau. 


David Magee of San Francisco was recently elected a director of the Club, 
to fill a vacancy in this Board. 


@ Notes on Publications 


Durinc the remainder of the year the Club will publish two books of unusual 
interest and importance. The first, coming in September and produced at the 
eminent L-D Allen Press of Kentfield, Cal., makes available for the first time 
an item of Western Americana virtually unknown to students and collectors 
in that field, there being, so far as is known, but a single copy of the first and 
only edition extant. 

This work, written by an anonymous author who signed himself simply ““An 
Englishman,” and bearing the title On the Ambitious Projects of Russia In Regard 
To North West America, Particularly New Albion and New California, was published 
at London in 1830 and its purpose was to point out to his countrymen the 
danger that the Mexican colony of California might soon pass into the hands 
of Russia, which was already firmly established in Alaska and had founded out- 
post settlements on the California coast. Supplementing “An Englishman’s” 
narrative, our edition will have an illuminating introduction by Dr. George 
P. Hammond, Director of the Bancroft Library at Berkeley (owner of the unique 
copy of the 1830 edition), together with a little-known contemporary map of 
the area. An announcement giving full details will reach members soon and 
those interested are urged to forward their orders promptly for all signs indi- 
cate that copies will not remain long in stock. 

Our Christmas book, coming in November, will be a work of outstanding 
importance, one that bids fair to rank with such notable Club publications as 
“The Santa Fe Trail to California” and—to go back nearly half a century— 
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Robert Cowan’s “‘Bibliography of the History of California.” It will be the first 
printing of the Journal of Gunner Meyers covering his eventful stay on the 
California coast and in the Sandwich Islands during the crucial year 1842 when 
—among other stirring events—he participated in U. 8. Navy Commander 
Catesby Jones’ premature capture of Monterey. 

A highly interesting feature of the book will be the reproduction, in full color, 
of a series of Meyers’ watercolor drawings depicting twelve charming—and 
historically important—scenes in California and Hawaii. This notable work is 
now being designed and printed at The Grabhorn Press. An announcement 
will be forthcoming in early fall. Watch for it. 


@ Exhibition Notes 


THE September-October exhibit in the Club Rooms is devoted to vellum— 
books printed on vellum and books bound in vellum. Most of the examples are 
from the Club’s own Library. For comparison, some of the books are also shown 
printed on paper. There are examples of different kinds of vellum as well, to- 
gether with articles and books about vellum. 

The exhibit on Catnach and his contemporaries, held at the Club during 
July and August, displayed examples of Catnach broadsides, books about Cat- 
nach, and the work of contemporary printers of popular broadsides and chil- 
dren’s books. The Club’s recent publication, Catnachery, was conspicuously 
displayed in the alcove. For contrast, there were two cases devoted to the wood- 
cuts of Thomas Bewick, a contemporary, a few of whose cuts were used by 
James Catnach. Some of the material displayed was loaned by various mem- 
bers, but most of it came from the collection of Eleanor and Stella Hesthal. 

For the Christmas show, the Exhibit Committee is planning an exhibit of 
Christmas booklets and cards printed by and for members of The Book Club. 
Members are requested to send their booklets and cards to the Club office, 
being sure to include the name of the printer. The Committee then will select 
interesting examples for the show. 


(Gifts to the Library 


To non-member Mrs. Leonore Mendelson, the Club is indebted for a rare group 
of Goudy printing and ephemera. Frederic W. Goudy, America’s most loved 
and prolific type designer, was a personal friend of Mrs. Mendelson’s husband, 
and this collection is given to the Club in his memory. 

The collection includes some unique items, like Goudy’s first book printed at 
the Village Press, Park Ridge, in 1903, with a long inscription written by Goudy 
concerning the book; a privately printed book by the Press of the Woolly Whale 
on The First Days of the Village Press with Goudy’s own bookplate (of course de- 
signed by Goudy); a unique group of the designer’s type-sample pages showing 
an early use of the Francian type, 1932; a test page of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s California Type and so inscribed; and a good many ephemeral pieces, the 
most important of which is the printer’s own dummy for his broadsheet ““The 
Type Speaks.” 
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These Goudy items begin to match our Dwiggins group and in time, we hope, 
the collection will be as important as our Bruce Rogers. 

From Lawrence Clark Powell, librarian of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and a most valued friend of the Club, we have received six broad- 
sheets written by various hands, printed by different fine printers, known as 
“‘Southwest Broadsides” and printed for the friends of Dr. Powell. These, for the 
most part, are homilies or excerpts from various writers, created by printers 
who obviously had no limitations on size, paper, or color and they interpret 
much of the excitement of the charming writing and word pictures of the au- 
thors. We hope that the series will never end. 

We knew very little about the Gravesend Press of Lexington, Kentucky, ex- 
cept that the owner-operator, Mr. Joseph Graves, once worked as an apprentice 
under Jacob Hammer. He visited the Club last month and on his return home 
sent us some typical examples of his design and printing, both hand and ma- 
chine, for which the Library is indeed thankful. From these, we have learned a 
great deal. Mr. Graves is hardly an apprentice or an amateur. All of these ex- 
amples are the work of a finished printer, professionally executed, using the 
best in materials and illustrating his impeccable taste for design. [See article 
“The Anvil Press.’’] 

We would like to call the attention of our members to two particular items 
that are still available and can be had by writing the printer direct (Box 277, 
Swigert Land, Lexington, Kentucky). These are The Three Admirable Accidents 
of Andrea de Piero, printed in an edition of 200 copies at $5.00 and Rudolf Koch— 
Wer ist Victor Hammer, at $3.00. ‘These are both printed by hand on handmade 
paper. 

And last, but hardly least, the Quarterly can not go to press without acknowl- 
edging our usual thanks to the Library’s regular giver, Norman H. Strouse, who 
this month presented the Club with seven books: five from the press of John 
Henry Nash, one designed by Bruce Rogers, and the Club’s only Library of 
Congress publication, Zhe Dance of Death. 


Six Years of Exhibitions 


SEPTEMBER and October will mark the fiftieth exhibit to be held in the Club 
Rooms since the first one was held in October of 1949 and a brief resumé and 
listing of the exhibits, we think, is in order. At first, the exhibits were changed 
monthly, but later bimonthly to accommodate members who could not come 
to the Club frequently. The use of postal cards to announce the exhibits was 
started when a Selected Exhibition of the Grabhorn Press was presented in June of 
1950. Since that time, a total of thirty-five cards have been issued by twenty- 
two different printers and presses. Usually, if the exhibit was of a contemporary 
printer, the card was printed by that printer. Thus, when the Hermann Zapf 
exhibit was arranged in November and December of 1953, United States postal 
cards were shipped to Germany to be printed from a design by Mr. Zapf and 
then shipped by air to San Francisco for mailing. When William Everson 
printed the cards for the exhibit of his various imprints—Equinox, Seraphim 
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and St. Albert’s—the cards were printed damp in the best manner normally 
used with handmade paper! 

Listed below are the exhibits with dates and the printers of the cards. There 
are a few extra copies of some of the cards which members may want to com- 
plete their collections. These may be had by contacting the secretary. During 
the past years, the Exhibit Committee has been responsible for several exhibits 
held outside of the Club Rooms, including, Printing: Uninhibited at the San 
Francisco Public Library, and the book exhibits at the two San Francisco Art 
Commission’s “‘Festival of Arts’ when they were held at the Palace of Fine 
Arts. Albert Sperisen was (assisted by John W. Borden) chairman of the Ex- 
hibit Committee from 1949 until this Spring when he was appointed chairman 
of the Library Committee. Duncan Olmsted was appointed as the new chair- 
man of the Exhibit Committee. 


RECORD OF EXHIBITS HELD AT THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 
1949 


October Western Fine Printing No card 
November Writing Books No card 
December Modern Painters and Sculptors as Illustrators No card 

1950 
January Modern Continental Fine Printing No card 
February Modern English Fine Printing No card 
March Work of Members of The Book Club No card 
April Modern East Coast Fine Printing No card 
May Designs and Bindings of Florence Walter No card 
June Selected Exhibition of the Grabhorn Press *Grabhorn Press 
July Printers’ Marks—15th and 16th Centuries No card 
August Eric Gill *Greenwood Press 
Sept.-Oct. Colt Press ~ *Colt Press 
November Daniel B. Updike and the Merrymount Press Greenwood Press 
December ‘Taylor & Taylor *Taylor & Taylor 

1951 
rey L-D Allen Press *L-D Allen Press 
February Greenwood Press *Greenwood Press 
March Quercus Press Quercus Press 
April Eucalyptus Press Eucalyptus Press 
May Centaur Press (Kermit Sheets) and Adrian Wilson *Centaur Press 
June Mallette Dean *Mallette Dean 
July Work of Members of The Book Club No card 
August Johnck & Seeger— Various Imprints Harold Seeger 
Sept.-Oct. Bruce Rogers *Black Vine Press 
November Ward Ritchie Press Ward Ritchie Press 
December Herbert and Peter Fahey Herbert Fahey 

1952 
Tea Herbert and Peter Fahey (continued) 
Feb.-Mar. French Trade and Book Printing *Black Vine Press 
April Exotic Imprints—Francis Farquhar *Black Vine Press 
May Young Bay Area Printers—Freedman, Philpott, 

Kelley, Dean *Mallette Dean 

June-July David Ruff and Kenneth Patchen David Ruff 
Aug.-Sept. Castle Press (Grant Dahlstrom) Castle Press 
Oct.-Nov. Kelmscott, Doves, and Ashendene No card 
December Club Publications Available for Christmas Gifts No card 
At 
Tse Bo} Daniel Press Black Vine Press 
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Equinox, Seraphim and St. Albert’s Press 
(William Everson) 

Vale Press 

Members’ Bookplates 


St. Albert’s Press 
Black Vine Press 
Black Vine Press 


Sept.-Oct. Eragny Press Grabhorn Press 
November Hermann Zapf Printed in Germany 
December Club Publications Available for Christmas Gifts No card 
I 
yank al THE ART OF THE PRINTER THROUGH SIX CENTURIES: 
Manuscripts and Incunabula ; *Grabhorn Press 
Mar.-Apr. Examples of 16th Century Printing Greenwood Press 
May-June Examples of 17th Century Printing Adrian Wilson 
July-Aug. Examples of 18th Century Printing John Borden 
Sept.-Oct. Examples of 19th Century Printing Jim Robertson 
Nov.-Dec. Opening of New Club Rooms—Club Publications Available No card 
I 
jens ey William Morris and His Influence Black Vine Press 
Mar.-Apr. Modern Fine Printing—Doves to Grabhorn 
(Last of Series) Arlen Philpott 
May-June The Work of WAD (Dwiggins) Dorothy Abbe 
July-Aug. Catnach and His Contemporaries Greenwood Press 


*Out of Print 
(Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Summer issue of the News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Mr. & Mrs. Karl Falconer San Francisco Mrs. R. F. Ferguson 
Mr. & Mrs. Michael Ford-Aquino San Francisco Lewis Allen 


Marvin S. Freilich Los Angeles Justin G. Turner 


Fred Grumm Sacramento Walter E. Stoddard 
Mrs. Simms Thurston Hoyt Honolulu, T. H. J. Terry Bender 
Douglas M. Kelley Berkeley W. L. Butler 


Oscar Lewis 

Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
B. F. Schlesinger 

Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Warren Howell 

James D. Hart 

Mrs. Elizabeth Downs | 
James D. Hart 


San Marino 

Los Angeles 
Atherton 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Portland, Oregon 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Austin, Texas 


William A. Noll 

Mr. & Mrs. Glenn E. Northway 
Mrs. Clover E. Seelig 

Ellen Shaffer 

William Maxwell Wood 
Louisiana State University 
Milwaukee Public Library 
University of Texas 


@ Serendipity 


Members may feel free to write to the Editor at any time for further details on books; 
catalogues, exhibitions, and fine presses mentioned in the Quarterly News-Letter. 


OspornE RussELv’s Journal of a Trapper, mentioned in the Summer News-Letter as 
being completed, is now being printed by Lawton Kennedy for the Champoeg Press, 
publishing it for the Oregon Historical Society. Editor Aubrey L. Haines, who has 
supplied ten maps of Russell’s travels and new biographical material, calls the Journal 
“‘a factual, unembellished narrative written by one who was not only a trapper but 
also a keen observer and an able writer.” Russell’s account of his life as a trapper be- 
tween 1834 and 1843 at the peak of the Rocky Mountain fur trade should prove inter- 
esting both to the casual and the informed reader. Copies will be available locally. 

In preparation and planned for October publication Lawton has The Big Oak 
Flat Road, Stockton-Yosemite, by Irene D. Paden and Margaret E. Schlichtmann. To 
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run in excess of 400 pages, this major book will reflect almost twenty years of re- 
search and trekking on the Big Oak Flat saddle and freighting trails between Stock- 
ton and the Yosemite and to the co-authors’ satisfaction settles the mystery of 
Joseph R. Walker’s Westward route across the Sierra in 1833. There will be two 
folding maps and five single-page plates, two of which determine the approximate 
locations of dwellings and places of business in Chinese Camp and Big Oak Flat 
when those communities were in their prime. 


Bruce Rocers has designed and is himself publishing in an edition of 500 copies 
Sir Max Beerbohm’s The Happy Hypocrite, with vignettes in mauve, reportedly “‘most 


charming.” Subscriptions may be placed with S. R. Shapiro, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. ($6.00.) 


A PRIMER ON PRINTING for the amateur—of small or larger means—is John Ryder’s 
Printing for Pleasure, with the emphasis on pleasure. Designed to supply the beginner 
with a practical, common-sense guide to the step-by-step production of printed 
material, Printing for Pleasure should start many readers upon this compelling hobby. 
The book has plentiful illustrations, many in two colors, and is available in local 
bookstores. (Charles T. Branford Co., $2.75.) 


THE Far WESTERN meeting of the Bibliographical Society of America will be held 
at the Huntington Library, San Marino, on Saturday, August 27. The meeting will 
be conducted in a morning and an afternoon session, with Henry R. Wagner the 
luncheon speaker. Reservations for the luncheon are to be made with Tyrus Harm- 
sen at the Huntington Library. 


Davin Macez, back from six weeks spent in London’s cultural sheds, reports West- 
ern Americana (which is scarce) and press books to be “holding their own”? in price, 
i.e., becoming more and more expensive. 


JUsT PUBLISHED by Duell, Sloan and Pearce-Little, Brown in the American Folk- 
ways Series is High Sierra Country by Oscar Lewis, a book which like the country 
described has “something for everybody”? and which will serve especially well as 
an introduction to the Sierra for the uninitiated. ($4.50.) 


Tue Warp Rircuig Press (Los Angeles) will publish Jottings In Southern California 
EMistory by Marco R. Newmark. Due about October 30, this is new material which 
Newmark has gathered since the time he edited his father’s Sixty Years In Southern 
California. 


GLENN Dawson’s Early California Travels Series will be augmented soon by two 
volumes. The title of the first is Hyoryu Ki, Floating On the Pacific Ocean, by Hikozo, 
translated from the original Japanese of 1863, by Tosh Motofuji. The author was 
a Japanese castaway, rescued by an American vessel, arriving in San Francisco in 
1851. One hundred pages with thirty-one pages of illustrations, it will be printed 
in an edition of 300 copies by Robert Hirano at the Castle Press. ($7.50.) The 
second title is Memoirs of Fose Francisco Palomeres, translated from the manuscript in 
the Bancroft Library by Thomas Workman Temple II, and will be printed by 
George Yamada. Another volume, recently published, is Glances Into California by 
Walter Colton, with an introduction by Edwin Corle. This book was designed by 
Jane Grabhorn and produced at the Grabhorn Press. 


SAUL Marx of the Plantin Press has printed a new edition of Elmer Adler’s essay 
on books—a highly desirable item for all book-collectors. 


Tue Warp Rirtcuie Press recently reissued Edwin Corle’s novel Fig Tree John, 
illustrated with drawings by Don Perceval, with a foreward by Lawrence Clark 
Powell. There are 500 copies, available only through the Ward Ritchie Press. 
($7.50.) 


CorrECcTION: In the summer issue, the author of the article Stevenson In His Letters 
is Bradford A. Booth, rather than Bradforth A. Booth. 
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WILL BE OUT SOON 


Catalogue 30 


IncUNABULA 
Booxs From O_p AND Mopern PReEssEs 
ILLusTRATED Books 
Booxs on T'ypocRAPHY 
Books ON THE FinE anp AppLreD ARTS 


JOHN HOWELL— BOOKS 


434 Post Street Opposite St. Francis Hotel San Francisco 2 
SUtter 1-7795 





FIOLMES BOOK COMPANY 
HAS EXPANDED 


The third store, at 1722 Broadway, Oakland, is open nights until g. 
New books on the first floor—6,000 square feet on the mezzanine de- 
voted to used and rare books. Whatever your collecting interests, you 


will enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock. 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 14th Street, Oakland 4, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
New Store: 1722 Broadway, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
San Francisco Branch: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283 





RosBert Guass CLELAND 


in collaboration with Juanita Brooks now edits and extensively 
annotates 
A MORMON CHRONICLE: 
The Diaries of Fohn D, Lee, 1848-1876 
An account of the Mormon conquest of the wilderness vividly por- 
trayed through the journals of one of the most tragic, controversial, 


and enigmatic figures in the history of the West. 
2vols. 625 pp. $15.00 


WILLIAM HERTRICH 
Curator Emeritus of the Huntington Gardens in Vol. IT of 


CAMELLIAS IN THE HUNTINGTON GARDENS 


continues the descriptions and behavior patterns of varieties and 
cultivars of C. japonica, plus the Kunming C. reticulata varieties recently 
introduced from China, with notes on the Reticulatas. 

273 plates 389 pp. $10.00 


She Iuntington Library 


San Marino g, California 


line American VV est 


THE PICTORIAL EFIC OF A CONTINENT 
by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg 


This unique picture book that makes the Old West live again will 


have over 1000 splendid illustrations, 512 pages, and is 834 x 11 in 
size. Published by Dutton on October 12, there is a pre-pub price of 
$11.00, $12.50 after publication. (334% sales tax in San Francisco, 


3% elsewhere in California.) 


Please send your orders to 
CONSTANCE SPENCER—BOOKS 
470 Post St. San Francisco 2 





(| PRIVATE PRESS ITEMS now in stock 


KELMSCOTT PRESS: Morris (Wm.) Life and Death of Jason. 
Woodcuts, 4to, original limp vellum, with ties, 1895. $75.00 


KELMSCOTT PRESS: Le Fevre (R.) Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, 
3 vols. in 2, woodcuts, initials, etc., 4to, original limp vellum, with ties, 
1892. Price $110.00. 


KELMSCOTT PRESS. Moore (T.) Utopia, woodcut decorations..., 
ed. F. S. Ellis, 8vo, orig. limp vellum, with ties, 1893. $60.00. 


DOVES PRESS. Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Tercentenary Edition, sm. 4to, 
printed in red and black orig. limp parchment, London, 1909. One 
of the most famous of Cobden-Sanderson’s works. $60.00. 


THE COLOPHON (Years 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, $12.00 for each 
set) Single volumes of the later years COLOPHON, $3.00 each. 


NEW BEGIN’S BOOK SHOP 


358 Post STREET 
Opposite Union Square (€stablished 1889) Phone DOuglas 2-2808 





A fascinating book about the people’ s playground 


Dinh A COUNT 


By OSCAR LEWIS 
Author of The Town That Died Laughing 


Here is a treasure-house of mountain lore for all who feel the thrill 
of the high Sierras. Oscar Lewis shares with you his vast store of 
information about the early days of the Yosemite Valley, of the Argo- 
nauts’ trails ‘‘over the hump” of Mount Whitney, the Sequoia groves, 
Mark Twain, John Muir, and Black Bart, ““Bad Man par excellence.” 
Every page is filled with drama, adventure and high spirits. Wzth map. 


At all bookstores. $4.50 
A Duell, Sloane & Pearce—Little, Brown Book 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY : BOSTON — 





